








Ragged Robin or 
Bachelor’s Button? 


Neither name is correct, as you 
can see by referring to Page 77 
of Dreer’s Garden Book. Don’t 
envy your friends who can 
epeak with authority on any 
subject pertaining to flowers. 
Be like them. Get the new, 
revised 1932 edition of this 
one compietely authoritative 
work of its kind. 


There is no need to depend on 
the superficial information 
contained in seed catalogs, for 
a copy of the 1932 Garden 
Book will be sent free on re- 
quest to those interested in 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Selected and bred for large, 
delicious, crispy smooth ber- 
ries, and vigorous, productive, 


Whitesbog Blueberry Nurseries 


Joseph J. White, Inc. 














meg GARDEN DIGEST 


— the “garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary —— always 
watching for the best ideas. 





Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 


The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














Garden Work for Late February 





BiRCHEs that have been weighted down with snow and ice will 
usually straighten up in time. However, those that have been 
bent flat to the ground may not aright themselves without assistance. 
Birches in clumps can be straightened with cables run through screw 
eyes driven into the trees. This work must be done with great care. 


Light snow can be swept from hedges, but heavy snow that has 
frozen to trees, shrubs and evergreens cannot be dislodged without 
doing considerable damage to the branches and buds. It may be possi- 
ble to remove the bulk of the snow with a broom or stick. 

Only shrubs that are old and woody will stay bent over after the 
weight of heavy snow and ice has been removed. Give them temporary 
support by tying them up. All guy wires should be protected so that 
they will not injure the bark. 

Trees that have been damaged by Winter storms may be repaired 
now. Wire braces and rods should be used where necessary. If branches 
have been broken or ripped off, treat the wound and protect it with 
an approved tree paint. If valuable trees have been damaged it would 
be wise to obtain the services of a tree expert. 


Trees are not benefited by scraping off the outer bark. Insect pests 
are not appreciably controlled in this way and, furthermore, the bark 
of the trees may be seriously injured. 

It is not wise to prune wisteria vines heavily at this time because 
this would induce them to make much vegetative growth next Spring. 
Instead, prune lightly, merely cutting off weak and straggly growth. 
The blooms are produced from the old wood. 

When ferns are infested with scale insects remove the large ones by 
hand. Then spray the fronds with whale oil soap suds or a proprietary 
spray that is recommended for this purpose. Be sure to thoroughly 
cover the under sides of the leaflets. Cut off and burn old fronds that 
are badly infested. 

Rested tubers of gloxinias and achimenes may be started now. 
These plants grow best in a light open soil comprised of fibrous loam, 
peat moss or leaf mold, with some well-rotted manure, crushed char- 
coal and a little sand. The tubers may be started either in boxes or 
pots. Little water will be needed at first but when the leaves have made 
a good growth water freely. 


The first lots of oxalis and tuberous-rooted begonias may be started 
now. Begonia tubers should not be planted until the pink bud shows 
in the center of the crown. Then plant them in a very light compost. 
Plant the tuber so that the center is just above the soil. Water spar- 
ingly until the first leaves form. Too early or too deep planting may 
rot the tuber. Amateurs with only a few tubers should not start them 
until March. 

Most house plants should be repotted as soon as they show signs 
of making new growth in the Spring. Those with thin wiry roots 
require firm potting, while those with fleshy roots should have the 
opposite treatment. The soil surrounding the roots should be moist 
but not wet, except when it has to be shaken free, or where the roots 
are annual as in many bulbs of tuberous rooted plants. 

Boxwood can be transplanted now very successfully in Virginia 
and adjoining states. The plants derive benefit from the late Winter 
rains. 

Amaryllis (hippeastrum) bulbs should be kept in a cool place and 
with little water until the flower buds begin to show. Then water 
freely and gradually bring the plants into a sunny window. Keep them 
watered after flowering. 

Lilacs infested with scale insects should be sprayed with lime sul- 
phur or a proprietary material. 

Brush is still popular as a support for garden peas. Cut a supply 
now and pile it in an out-of-the-way place. Weigh it down with heavy 
boards to make it flat. 


DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 











Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


314-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 —2%-in. pot, $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
" 50 at the 100 rate ee 


On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 





Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 


160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 


PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 












New York, N. Y. 
& 


Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 











IGRIDIAS, flaming Mexican Shellflower. Pink, 

Red, Yellow and Orange. $2.50 per 10; 5 
each $4.50; 10 each $8.00; 25 each $15.00. 
Rare White Tigridia (not more than three to a 
client). Each $1.50. Many rare bulbs for Spring 
planting will be listed in THOUGHTS FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER PLANTING, our free 
catalogue ready next month. Write for it and send 
the names of your friends who would be interested 
to receive it. A gift package of dainty Fairy Lilies 
(Zephyranthes) in four varieties will be sent to 
each gardener who sends the names of ten garden- 
ing friends). EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, Para- 
dise, Pennsylvania. 





OLD ROSES 


Six June flowering, field grown, own root roses, 
$7.50. Old Pink Moss, 1596. Pale rose, globular 
bloom. Pink Centifolia, 1596. The ‘‘old cabbage 
rose.” Old Red Gallica, the ‘‘Apothecary’s rose.” 
Of great antiquity, Bishop, 1797. Unusual centi- 
folia with pink, carmine and purple roses on the 
same bush. Clustering Maiden’s Blush, 1797. Rosa 
alba. Pale flesh, double. Harison’s Yellow, 1830. 
Golden yellow, free flowering. Many other varie- 
ties. Write for price list. 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 
LUSBY CALVERT COUNTY MARYLAND 
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Destroy 


injurious 
insect pests 
with WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY, for over a quarter of a 
century the nationally recog- 
nized standard insecticide. Harm- 
less to humans, clean and easy to 
apply. Recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden Club 
of America. 





Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentratedPYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE, Japa- 


nese Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a 
dilution with water. Gallon $10 


Wilson’s Scale-O 

Now is the time to use Wilson's Scale-O 

the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 
“Insects and Their Control’ by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


Dept. E2 


SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO BRANCH 


NEW JERSEY 


FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Ready for Spring! 


Finest Annuals and Perennials 

















CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS | 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 





Princeton Handbook 
A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Thirty best kinds. Dunlops at $3 per 1000; 
5000 at $2.75 per 1000; 
1000. Price of everything down where it belongs. 
100 Mastadon everbearing strawberry plants for 
$1.25 postpaid; Premier at $4 per 1000; eight 
evergreens, 12 to 15 inches, postpaid for $1; 20 
Spirea V. H. postpaid, $1. 
greens and all kinds of farm and garden seeds. 
See our free Economy List before you buy. 


ALLEGAN SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
Box I Allegan, Mich. 





When Writing to Advertisers | 


Please Mention 
Horticulture 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


10,000 at $2.50 per | 
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New and Rare Flowering 
Shrubs 


Tree-form Wisterias, 
Japanese Weeping Double-flower- 
ing Peach and pink Double-flower- 
ing Weeping Cherry —a marvel- 
ous collection of new and rare 
shrubs, trees and plants from fa- 
mous foreign and American gar- 
dens and growers. 





New Illustrated Booklet 


describes and modestly prices 
these novelties. A copy will be 
mailed on request, write today. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
(Established 1885) 
603 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 
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Garden-lovers and Garden-makers, who in this year are desirous of contribut- 
ing to their family budgets, are representing EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, horticultural 
specialists to a discriminating clientele in their own communities, distributing highest 
quality plant materials. Complete folio of accurate color plates permits easy sales. Your 
request for details will bring you an interesting, pleasurable and profitable proposition, 


Free catalogues. EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, PARADISE, PA. 








Trees, shrubs, ever- | 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 
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Every one a genuine ‘Seal Kraft’ trade- 
marked plant — large, 2-year-old, field- 
grown — GUARANTEED to live and 
bloom true to name the very first season. 
Our PATENTED sealing process pre- 
serves full life and vigor from Nursery to 
Garden, insuring safe planting—quicker 
growth — better bloom — no disappoint- 
ments. 


A Fine Garden of Roses 
$5.88 postpaid 
All Everblooming. Every color and shade 
including the latest. 


Talisman Souv. De Geo. Pernet 
Victoria Dame Edith Helen 
Red Radiance Duchess of Wellington 
Los Angeles Pink Radiance 
Sunburst Mme. Butterfly 
Columbia J. L. Mock 

Less than 12 Roses, 49 cts. each, plus 5 
cts. additional per plant for packing and 
postage, except Talisman which is 75 cts. 


plus 5 cts. 
—Ample fertilizer sent 


FREE with each full dozen if 


orderedimmediately. Also FREE our 
valuable ‘Seal Kraft’’ rose er 
THE MANCHESTER 
NURSERIES 
BOX 367-8 
MANCHESTER 
CONN. 











































60 VARIETIES 10° 
WITH CATALOG 


Raise your own Cacti at a nominal 
cost Dasyliron Seeds, 10c Pkt. A very 
handsome Palm-like plant. 5 Colored 
Cacti for $1. Very attractive for 
table gardens, 10 miniature. $1.00 
ERT PLA co. 
Station A. ay 95 El fees. Texas— 


HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low zero. 

One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 











TREE MOVING 


Thirty years’ experience in moving 
mature trees 


PLANTS 


Large specimens from private estates 


Taxus 

Dogwoods, pink and white 

Large flowering Japanese 
Crabapples 


Larger than usual nursery sizes 


Cotoneasters 
Azaleas 
Mountain-laurel 
Rhododendrons 


Spraying, Fertilizers, and Humus 
EDWARD J. HALLORAN 


95 DEDHAM STREET 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
TEL. CENTER NEWTON 1502 


MASS. 








1897 
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Anemones and Montbretias 


Two Favorites of the Cognoscenti that deserve 
popular appreciation 


GIANT FRENCH 
POPPY ANEMONES 


Marvelous poppy-like flowers in 
wonderful color combinations. Blues 
with white bases; Pinks with blue 
bases. Cream and apricot shades in 
endless profusion. Truly a gem of 
the first water! Plant bulbs in May, 
3 inches deep. 


25 Bulbs for $3.00, 50 for $5.50 
100 for $10.00 





OENOTHERA SPECIOSA GRANDIFLORA 





SIX OUTSTANDING PERENNIALS from The Exquisite 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY MONTBRETIAS 


Asclepias tuberosa—Grows 18 inches high with many brilliant orange-colored i ex 
flowers in midsummer. ..............+- 25c each, 3 for 60c, $2.00 per dozen whose flower clusters, in exquisite pas- 
Dianthus “Bristol Maid’”—The finest Perennial Hardy Pink yet produced, Very tel shades ranging from pale yellow to 
large, very double, highly scented; in color, a bright pink, and very floriferous. deep orange, hung like golden stars on 

’ 


35c each, 3 for 90c, $3.00 per dozen - 
Erigeron mecranthus—A fine perennial for cutting; grows 2 ft. high, has 2-inch long, slender, wiry stems, have all the 


dark blue daisy-like flowers on long stems in July. A mass of blue when in airy grace of the orchid Odontoglossum. 

















SEC IRE Fey eee 25c each, 3 for 60c, $2.00 per dozen : : 
Gaillardia ‘“‘Golden Gleam’’—-A pure yellow gaillardia without a trace of other hero ym yor one" —— -—, May, 3 
color; extra large, long-stemmed daisy-like flowers. One of the best yellow inc les eep and enjoy them all season. 
perennials for the garden and for cutting. 35c each, 3 for 90c, $3.00 per dozen Easily grown. 
Oenothera speciosa grandiflora—One of the loveliest of white perennials with an 
enormous number of snow white 3-inch flowers in August. Grows 12 to 18 25 Bulbs for $2 00, 50 for $3.85 
I EL. «sd ha dic ti ale me dlaseoee ee ane 25c each, 3 for 60c, $2.00 per dozen 100 f $7 50 
Physostegia ‘‘Vivid’—18 inches high, this, with its large, deep pink flower heads, or ° 
has little resemblance to the old Physostegia. Blooming in August, it is one of ‘ . 
the best perennials for the border or the large rock garden. You will want the BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS —a guide 
25c each, 3 for 60c, $2.00 per dozen to better gardens — 35c a copy. 
Our 1¢32 catalog lists hundreds of varieties of Hardy Perennials le . 
The Rock Garden Section effers 200 varieties of Real Rock Plants 
May we send you this free catalog? 10% discount on orders until March 10 pecan ong vag “aa. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H., BARRE, VERMONT MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


























Every garden lover will own this book ! 


ERNEST H. WILSON 
Plant unter 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


. ° ° 6¢ : 9 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and Editor of Horticulture 











» THe Stratrorp Company, Publishers 


289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Order Form THE fascinating story of the greatest gardener that 





, rio copies of ERNEST H. WILSON — ever lived containing a 70 page complete list of all 


PLANT HUNTER by Epwarp I. Farrincton. 
Illustrated, Price $2.50 
Also send me list of books by ERNEST H. WILSON. 


of Wilson’s important introductions and where to get 


them. 31 illustrations. Beautifully bound in green 





and gold — and moderately priced. 


$9.50 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Yard and Garden Prizes 


A SOMEWHAT belated report on the awards in the annual 
national yard and garden contest for 1931 has just been 
issued. The contest was entered into by garden makers in 
all parts of the country and the first prize in the amateur class 
was won by Mrs. Charles A. Emery of Pomona, Calif. The 
prize winning garden, which is illustrated herewith, is 50 by 
130 feet and is located at the center front of a small orange 
grove. There is a rose garden 20 by 30 feet and trellises for 
roses are placed against the house between the windows. The 
material for a flagstone walk came from nearby pools. 

The flowers used are climbing and polyantha roses, 
petunias, stocks, snapdragons and irises, with vittadinia and 
Cerastium tomentosum as edgings. There is an outdoor living- 
room. back of the house with a large pecan tree under which 
the children play and a pool on the west side of the house 
adds to the interest of the grounds. 

The garden contest in Pomona was managed by the 
Pomona City Garden Club of which Mr. J. M. Paige is 


president. 


The Proposed Conifer Society of America 


Continued interest is being shown in the project for the 
organization of a “‘Conifer Society of America.’’ Mr. Robert 
H. Montgomery of 90 Broad St., New York City, is espe- 
cially active in the movement and feels that the most useful 
service which could be rendered by such a society would be the 
creation of a committee on nomenclature, which would be 
recognized as the supreme authority in all cases of doubt as to 
the proper name of a conifer. ‘“At the present time,”’ 
Mr. Montgomery says, ‘‘an unsuspecting purchaser 
may obtain what purports to be three or four vari- 
eties only to find that they are precisely the same 
thing.’’ Such a society as is proposed could compile 
lists and descriptions of new varieties, make notes 
as to the location of important collections, issue 
bulletins, and encourage nurserymen to file lists of 
all the conifers grown by them. 


f 


A Lawn School to Be Held 


The Pennsylvania State College, Department of 
Agricultural Extension, announces a one-day lawn 
school on March 1, morning and afternoon, in the 
Vernon Public Library Hall, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. Lawn owners and those responsible for the 
care of lawns in the Philadelphia area are invited 
to attend the school. Garden clubs are co-operating 
with Charles K. Hallowell, Philadelphia extension 
representative, in arranging the program. 


Judging Flower Arrangements in New York 


One of the most interesting features of the recent course 
in judging held in New York under the direction of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of the state, was the judging of ama- 
teur arrangements provided for the occasion. Five of these 
arrangements were chosen for point judging by the class and 
afterwards rated by Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham of New 
Rochelle, who chose for the first prize a simple arrangement 
made up by Mrs. William L. Meissner of Garden City. This 
arrangement consisted of a stalk of echeveria rising from its 
gray-green rosettes in a flat dish of dull green and showing 
great beauty of line and balance. 

The second prize went to Mrs. James Baird of Scarsdale 
for white lilacs and roses in a tall white vase, a warm back- 
ground bringing out its points. 

Mrs. M. L. Town of White Plains was third with a low, 
oblong, glass dish of pinkish mauve, at one end of which she 
had placed a few sprigs of dull mauve heather and three pink 
roses. 

Mrs. John F. Bigelow of Scarsdale showed a lovely branch 
of Japanese quince in a flat, bronze-green, Japanese dish. 

An exhibit by Mrs. J. Albert Campbell of White Plains 
consisted of a gay, scarlet glass bowl filled with scarlet carna- 
tions, a good arrangement of a difficult subject. 

Richardson Wright gave a lecture in connection with this 
part of the program, the subject being ‘“‘Judging for Artistic 
Arrangement.’’ He told something of period style of flower 
decoration, and he used as examples a flat round design as the 
type known as Flemish, submitted by Max Schling, to show 
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how beauty of color and of the flowers themselves can lend 
attractiveness to a style which looks stiff and formal in these 
days. It is the kind of arrangement called, disrespectfully, 
a “‘pie. 

Over 90 women attended this course, a large proportion 
taking the examination with the hope of having their names 
placed in the official list of judges for amateur flower shows 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. Among 
the class members were Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, president of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan; Mrs. John Joy 
Edson, Jr. of Sewickley, Pa.; and Mrs. Waldo E. Cummer 
of Jacksonville, Fla. There was even a member from Paris. 


A Course for Amateur Gardeners 


The Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanic Garden announces a new 
elementary course designed for those persons who really take 
an interest in doing the practical work in their gardens, but 
who have not had much experience. The class, which will in- 





First Prize Flower Arrangement at the New York School of Judging 


clude greenhouse work, will meet at the main building at 11 
a.m. on Wednesdays. Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw, of the Botanic 
Garden staff, who is well known as a writer and lecturer on 
gardening, and Mr. Montague Free will give the course. Its 
topics are as follows: 

February 24——Soil: its preparation and improvement. 

March 2—-Seed sowing in the greenhouse laboratory. 

March 9—Pruning trees and shrubs. 

March 30—Transplanting trees and shrubs. 

April 6—Transplanting perennials. 

April 13——-Combining perennials and annuals in the small garden. 

The fee for the course is $10 to non-members, which in- 


cludes the privileges of membership in the Botanic Garden. 


Landscape Course in Portland 


The Longfellow Garden Club of Portland, Me., is sponsor- 
ing a course of six lectures on landscape gardening at the State 
Street Parish House, during February, March and April, by 
Mr. Carol Fulkerson of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
The lectures will be open to the public for a nominal fee. 
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Coming Lecture in New York 


The United States commission for the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton has authorized the preparation of a monograph on “‘Colo- 
nial Homes and Gardens’ and in compiling the manuscript 
the commission has been aided by the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. 

Through the kindness of the commission, Mr. Bradford 
Williams of Boston, Mass., editor of the committee which 
collaborated with the commission, has selected material for 
a lecture, especially interesting this year in view of the fact 
that the Garden Club of America will hold its annual meeting 
in the South, and this lecture will no doubt prove an inter- 
esting preparation for comparisons later. 

The lecture will take place at The Little Picture House, 
151 East 50th Street, New York City, on February 29, at 11 
a.m. and the price of the tickets, which may be procured at 
the theatre, will be $1.50 each. 


The Late Hon. Vicary Gibbs 


The passing of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs at his home in 
London on January 13 brings to an end a career which 
has been followed for many years by flower lovers the 
world over. American visitors to the exhibitions in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s hall were thrilled by the remarkable 
exhibits of vegetables put up under his direction. Indeed, these 
exhibits have come to be the standard throughout the world, 
seldom equalled and never excelled. Interest was not confined 
to vegetables, however, for great numbers of perennials and 
other flowers were grown by Mr. Gibbs’ gardener, Mr. Edwin 
Beckett, who has become almost as well known to the garden- 
ing public. It is said that Mr. Gibbs tried out every new lime- 
tolerant tree or shrub of the last 30 years. Certain it is that 
many well known varieties had their origin in his estate. His 
death will be a particularly heavy blow to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Certified Judges in Pennsylvania 


HE following is a list, arranged alphabetically, of the 
persons who received certificates as a result of the examina- 
tions in the recent course in flower judging conducted by the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania at the rooms of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in Philadelphia, the 


passing mark being 60: 

Mrs. E. Page Allinson, West Chester; Miss Emily Barclay, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia; Mrs. Richard L. Barrows, Haverford; Mrs. William R. 
Breck, Rosemont; Mrs. T. Wistar Brown, Overbrook, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Benjamin Bullock, Ardmore; Mrs. John B. Carson, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Philip Chase, Bala-Cynwyd; Mrs. Ralph Colton, Bryn Mawr; Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Davidson, Abington; Mrs. Mary L. Davison, Edgeworth, Sewick- 
ley; Miss Clara De Puy, Jenkintown; Mrs. C. E. Doan, Biue Bell; Mrs. 
Paul duPont, Montchanin, Dela.; Mr. A. S. Farenwald, Jenkintown; Mrs. 
Samuel P. Felix, Lansdowne; Mrs. J. Gordon Fetterman, Media; Mrs. 
Albert P. Gerhard, Overbrook, Philadelphia; Mrs. Frederic D. Goodwin, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. B. W. Haines, West Chester; Mrs. John H. Halford, 
Hartranft Woods, Norristown; Mrs. Robert Hamilton, Wyncote; Mrs. F. 
Woodson Hancock, Valley Forge; Mrs. Samuel J. Henderson, Media; Mrs. 
Willard E. Herring, Jenkintown; Mrs. H. M. Hessenbruck, Wynnewood; 
Mrs. Edward C. Jacoby, Radnor; Miss Anne Jelinek, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Whitford; Dr. Jane Leslie Kift, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. Edward Kelly, Wyncote; Miss Helen Knight, Haverford; Mrs. 
D. Braden Kyle, St. Davids; Mrs. Alexander Laverty, Bala-Cynwyd; Mrs. 
Langdon Lea, Merion; Mrs. ‘Thomas Lewis, Paoli; Mrs. Edward M. 
Lyons, Bala-Cynwyd; Mrs. W. Logan McCoy, Overbrook, Philadelphia; 
Miss Rena S. Middleton, Norristown; Mr. Alvin W. Moyer, Dublin; 
Mrs. John H. Packard, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; Mrs. L. H. Parsons, 
Villa Nova; Mrs. William S. Peace, Rydal; Miss Anne J. Pugh, Bala- 
Cynwyd; Mrs. N. B. Pugh, Chester; Mrs. D. G. Rombach, Haverford; 
Miss Maria B. Samuel, Philadelphia; Mrs. William Schenck, Phoenixville; 
Mrs. J. Howard Sheble, Rydal; Mrs. E. C. Shoemaker, Norristown; Mrs. 
Wharton Sinkler, Elkins Park; Mrs. Rupert H. Smith, Bethayres; Mrs. 
Lewis G. Stritzinger, Norristown; Mrs. Morris W. Stroud, Jr., Villa 
Nova; Miss Lillie V. G. Thomas, Langhorne; Mrs. Marmaduke Tilden, 
Blue Bell; Mrs. Harry C. Tilly, Bala-Cynwyd; Mrs. H. Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown; Mrs. Cecil H. Vaughan, Ardmore; Miss Anne B. Wertsner, 
Mrs. C. Dana Williams, Somerton, Philadelphia; Mrs. L. Caspar Wister, 
Wynnewood; Mrs. Clement B. Wood, Conshohocken; Mrs. C. C. Zant- 
zinger, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; Mrs. Julius Zieget, Ardmore; Mrs. 
Beniamin Bullock, Ardmore. 
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MR. WILLIAM H. JUDD, the author of this article, is 
the propagator at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., and one of the best informed men on the 
subject of evergreens in the country. 











times fail are perfectly hardy if given positions where 

direct sunlight does not strike them before noon during 
the months of February, March and April. The favorites in 
this class are the broad-leaved rhododendrons and here success 
is obtained only under very favorable situations. The most 
showy are, of course, the catawbiense hybrids and the fact 
must be borne in mind that practically all of them were raised 
in Europe under more suitable climatic conditions than ours. 

However, if they are protected from the sun of Winter, 
planted well below the graft union and heavily mulched with 
leaves in Fall, they have a fairly good chance of surviving, at 
least this has been the experience at the Arnold Arboretum. 
It has been found that those withstanding both mild and 
severe Winters to the best degree are Atrosanguineum, Charles 
Dickens, H. W. Sargent, with red flowers; Caractacus, with 
reddish flowers; Roseum Elegans and Lady Armstrong, with 
rose-colored flowers; Purpureum Grandiflorum and Purpu- 
reum Elegans, with dark purple flowers; Mrs. Charles Sargent 
and Henrietta Sargent, with pink flowers; Everestianum, 
with light purple flowers; and with white flowers, Album 
Elegans, Album Grandiflorum and Rhododendron catawbi- 
ense album. 

Other species of rhododendrons that add lustre to the clan 
include R. carolinianum, which is one of the best hardy ever- 
greens we have. The handsome, dark green foliage sets off to 
perfection the clusters of pale or deep pink flowers that have 
faded away before the new growth commences, differing from 
its close relative, R. minus, with similar but smaller flowers 
which, coming later, are more or less hidden in the base of 
the current shoots. A hybrid of R. carolintianum known as 
R. myrtifolium is a very compact evergreen shrub that bears 


(tiene types of evergreens with which amateurs some- 


small pink flowers and the hybrid of R. minus known as 
R. wilsoni (or R. laetevirens) is of a more open spreading 
habit and not very showy small pink flowers. One of the most 
promising is R. smirnovi, a rather tall-growing shrub, emi- 
nently suited to withstand attacks from the lace-wing fly, so 
annoying to other rhododendrons, by having the lower sides 
of the leaves thickly covered with a white or light brown 
dense tomentum and in June bearing large clusters of pink 
flowers. It never suffers from cold, and flowers every year. 

No broad-leaved evergreen plant for cold climates can sur- 
pass the beauty and charm presented by the mountain laurel, 
Kalnna latifolia. It is one of the most beautiful flowering 
plants we possess, bedecking itself in June with large clusters 
of flowers in varied shades of pink to pure white. Probably 
no better display can be found anywhere than at the Arnold 
Arboretum where, on a cool, shaded, rocky hillside, in a well- 
drained, moist situation, it grows to perfection and gives un- 
bounded pleasure every year to hundreds of people. 

Enjoying similar situations, especially uplands with a 
western exposure or in full sun, the beautiful flowering Pieris 
floribunda annually, with the advent of Spring, is covered 
with its small clusters of white bell-shaped flowers which were 
formed the previous Fall. In young plants, especially seed- 
lings, the flower clusters are much longer and more openly 
developed, but with age they become much stunted although 
profusely displayed. 

The largest growing common evergreen outside of the coni- 
fers is the American holly, /lex opaca, found along the south- 
ern coast of Massachusetts and to the south, growing up to 
20 feet tall or more. It is highly decorative in Winter when 
covered with attractive red berries, its beauty being a dis- 
advantage for it is continually mutilated to supply Christmas 
decorations. It is essentially a littoral plant, which means that 
it prefers moist situations. It is not easy to transplant. 

A close relative, the inkberry, //ex glabra, with a profusion 
of black berries, is much more adaptable to cultivation, being 
a shrubby plant up to seven feet tall. Its shiny, dark green 
foliage and berries remaining all Winter give it a stamp of 





Rhododendron Carolinianum, a Handsome and Hardy Native Species 
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approval for moist situations. The small [lex crenata bullata 
is by far the most desirable of the hollies for a small garden. 
Its compact habit, with small dark green foliage, gives it the 
recommendation of being a first class plant for hedge work. 

Among all the cotoneasters, several of which are evergreens, 
the only stand-by of this nature is C. salicifolia hoccosa which 
is upright in habit to six feet with drooping branches and 
small red fruits. It prefers a sheltered situation but has no 
objection to full sun and likes a well-drained soil. It should 
ultimately become very popular. 

Few of the evergreen barberries are at home in the North, 
except in the Northwest. Berberis verruculosa and B. gagne- 
paini just manage to exist in New England with Winter pro- 
tection. The most successful has been B. julianae, which grows 
erect to four feet and has firm, dark green foliage and strong 
wiry spines. Reaching the same stature, but with thinner, 
more twiggy branches and smaller foliage, is B. triacantho- 
phora. These barberries can be raised from cuttings and like 
a well-drained, airy situation, with protection from sun in 
Spring such as pine or other evergreen branches. 

In a very sheltered, shady and moist spot a fair degree of 
success can be had with the Oregon hollygrape, Mahonia aqut- 
folium. The foliage is always attractive, the flowers more 
striking than those of any ordinary barberry and the fruits 
very showy in late Fall. Tthe much dwarfer M. repens, with 
lighter foliage, is far more amenable both to sun and cold and 
from the creeping rootstocks a thicket is eventually created. 
The tall-growing M. beale:, with its thick foliage and striking 
yellow flower clusters, is quite satisfactory in sheltered parts 
of southern New England which escape severe Winters, where 
it presents a more or less subtropical effect. 

Very few plants have more appeal at all seasons of the year 
than Leucothoe catesbaei when it is grown beside a stream or 
in the shade of woods. It has handsome, shiny foliage, 
and racemes of pendent white flowers in late May produced 
along its arching branches. Once in a while one chances to 
see here a good specimen of the boxwood, Buxus semper- 
virens, but as a rule they turn brown in Spring. So far, this 
has not occurred with the Korean boxwood, B. microphylla 
Koreana, a much dwarfer type, hardier, and one that could 
well be used for dwarf edging purposes. 

As a ground cover over unsightly spots in the shade of trees 
it would be difficult to find a more suitable subject than the 
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ever-popular Pachysandra terminalis, or in warmer spots the 
familiar cemetery creeper Vinca minor, with showy clear blue 
flowers. When it succeeds, the charming low-growing Pachis- 
tima canbyi always induces favorable comment and in the 
course of time forms a compact evergreen mat. It is equally at 
home in full sun or shady situations but, like the callunas, 
appreciates a light covering during Winter. Vaccinium vitist- 
daea, which forms dense compact low mats of shiny green 
foliage, will also flourish in full sun as will its close relative 
with box-like foliage, the rare American Gaylussacia brachy- 
cera. A taller plant growing up to six inches or a foot high 
with smaller foliage is the rarely cultivated Corema conradi, 
a common plant on parts of the coast of Maine and at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. A plant somewhat resembling corema but with 
terminal flower spikes of rosy pink flowers produced in pro- 
fusion in June and July is Bruckenthalia spicultfolia, an excel- 
lent plant for rockeries that does not exceed a foot in height. 

For a ground cover where it gets little sun during Winter, 
few plants could be used to better advantage than the true 
Euonymus radicans. It forms a dense compact carpet in a few 
years and is always attractive. For covering the shady side of 
fences or walls, few evergreens can excel EF. radicans carrieri 
with pointed foliage, or E. radicans vegeta with larger rounder 
foliage. Both of these are often covered with attractive fruit 
in Winter. The small-leaved forms such as E. Rewensis and 
E. minima are unexcelled for covering low walls of green- 
houses. The euonymus require some support such as wire 
when trained against walls, whereas the hardy form of 
English ivy, Hedera helix baltica, from the Baltic Sea, will 
positively take care of itself without artificial assistance and is 
perfectly at home where the English ivy will not grow. 

The preceding notes on broad-leaved evergreens are in- 
tended to apply to the states from Massachusetts south. Unless 
there has been a statement to the contrary, practically all of 
the species mentioned prefer shade from early Spring sunlight. 
Furthermore, they are nearly all lovers of an acid soil, with 
the exception of barberries, cotoneasters, mahonia, buxus, 
pachysandra, vinca, euonymus and hedera, all of which grow 
equally well in alkaline or acid soil. It should also be borne 
in mind that cotoneasters, pachistima, gaylussacia, corema and 
bruckenthalia will make better plants if they are grown in 
pots until they are finally set out in a permanent location. 
They resent transplanting very much afterwards. 


__— ————— _ rss —____ — 





Pieris Floribunda, an Excellent Broad-Leaved Evergreen for Garden Use 











Electricity Now Heats the Hotbed 


T has become increasingly difficult in recent years to obtain 
] stable manure, which in the past has been most commonly 
used for heating hotbeds. Commercial growers find sub- 
stitutes in steam, hot water, and flue heaters. Amateurs who 
may have only a small frame will be interested in a new type 
of electrical hotbed heater. This heater is beyond the experi- 
mental stage and, in fact, has been found entirely economical 
and satisfactory over a period of several years. There are several 
types, but the simplest one, which may be installed by anyone 
who knows how to make electrical connections, consists of a 
lead covered cable to be laid in the soil at a depth of six or seven 
inches. This cable comes in 60-foot lengths; one length is suffi- 
cient to heat two standard six- by three-foot sashes. To install 
it, one excavates the soil to the required depth, coils the cable 
back and forth on the soil and connects it to the source of 
current which can be brought to the frame above or below 
ground. 

There are other types of electrical heating units which re- 
quire little effort to install. These usually consist of completely 
assembled coils which are ready to be placed in the bed or even 
under the propagating frame in the conservatory. Also, the 
amateur desiring a hotbed ready to use can obtain one that is 
complete in every detail. It consists of a heating unit entirely 
sealed in sheet metal and mounted on a wooden base 
over which a frame is built. There is a thermostat 
to control the temperature. This frame may be set 
on the ground, the piazza, the roof and, in fact, 
nearly anywhere that the sun shines because it is 
complete in itself. 

A thermostat is a good investment because it 
regulates automatically the soil temperature to 
within two or three degrees during cold weather. 
One thermostat will control four coils or eight 
sashes. Heating hotbeds with electricity is usually 
as economical as manure heating depending, how- 
ever, upon the rate. The heat is even, permanent, 
and easy to regulate. Installation is not difficult, and 
the equipment now available is very durable. Less 
ventilation is necessary, too, because there are no 
ammonia fumes. 

Hotbeds are used for starting plants late in Feb- 
ruary or in March. Vegetables to grow in them 
include cabbages, celery, lettuce, peppers, egg plants, 
and tomatoes. Although these plants make most of 
their early growth in the hotbed, they are usually 
hardened off in a coldframe before being trans- 
planted into the garden. It is wise, therefore, to have both 
kinds of frames. 

Seeds are usually sown directly in the soil, but this is not 
always the case. Seed boxes may be used. Another practice is 
to sow a few seeds of such vegetables as summer squashes and 
melons in strawberry boxes or special paper growing pots. In 
this way, the young plants, which very much resent root dis- 
turbance, can be set out in the garden without checking their 
growth. There are other handy containers in which plants 
may be started, such as plant bands, which are usually square 
cornered so that they will take up as little space as possible in 
the frame. Specially prepared fiber pots are ideal for growing 
little plants transplanted from the seed bed because the roots 
easily penetrate the fiber and they may be set out in the 
garden pot and all. 

Many kinds of flower seeds may be started early in the hot- 
bed to provide early blooms in the border, giving plenty of 
color at all times. Salvias, stocks, petunias, ageratums, candy- 
tuft, salpiglossis, verbenas, China asters and nemesias are in 
this class. ‘he hotbed can be kept at work even after the young 
seedlings have been moved to their permanent position in the 


garden. Tomatoes may be grown in the hotbed and brought 
into fruit weeks ahead of the others. The glass is removed when 
the weather becomes settled. A section of a row of hotbeds may 
be set apart for an early crop of lettuce, beets, carrots, radishes, 
onions, and peas. Thus, delicious vegetables may be had for 
table use beginning early in the season. In fact, it is possible to 
grow Winter crops in hotbeds if they are managed correctly, 
although the variety of vegetables is limited to such things as 
spinach, parsley, dandelion greens and lettuce. 

Regardless of the type of heat, all hotbeds require a certain 
amount of attention. On cold nights, the glass must be covered 
with straw matting, old rugs, burlap or salt hay. During 
bright sunny weather, the frames should be ventilated by rais- 
ing the sash on the side away from the wind. The sash may be 
supported with a block of wood. On the other hand, it may 
be necessary to clamp the sash down on very windy days. The 
frames must be given additional ventilation on a rising tem- 
perature, and closed in the afternoon before the sun leaves 
the glass. Watering should be done thoroughly two or three 
times a week, but not in cloudy weather. Amateurs invariably 
overwater and keep the frames too warm. If the soil in the 
frame is old, it should be treated with formaldehyde dust or 
some other material to prevent damping off, although such a 





One Method of Arranging Electric Cable for Heating a Hotbed 


precaution will not prevent the spread of disease if the tempera- 
ture and moisture are not correct. 

Coldframes are much easier to handle and amateurs often 
rely on them alone, although they will not give plants as early 
as hotbeds. They are useful for hardening off plants that have 
been started in a hotbed or in the house, for raising early and 
late vegetables, and flowering plants, beginning in late March 
or early April, and for wintering pansies, English daisies, and 
similar bedding plants, but garden makers will find many other 
uses for a coldframe. As soon as the vegetables and bedding 
plants have been taken out in the Spring, the ground should 
be reworked, made level and sown to perennials, many of 
which should be started early in the season. Cuttings of woody 
plants and herbaceous perennials may be started in the cold- 
frame. Pansy seeds should be sown later in the season, preferably 
in August. A number of perennials and bulbous plants grow 
best'from seed sown as soon as it is harvested, as for example, 
delphiniums and certain lilies. Other seeds lay dormant in the 
soil for a year and must, therefore, be given a protected place 
where they may remain undisturbed. Evergreen cuttings and 
small plants are best kept in the coldframe the year around. 
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Judging Garden Club Exhibits 


BF ferent flower shows were really contests in horticultural 
achievement, a good judge was simply an expert grower 
who knew his specialty from the ground up. Now, flower 
shows are exhibitions of horticultural beauty with special 
emphasis placed on the accessories. The greatest contribution 
which the garden clubs have made to horticulture, has been 
on the selling end. The supply was already well taken care 
of by professional growers, but the garden club members have 
created a new-demand. And it has been a tremendous con- 
tribution, increasing the use and enjoyment of plants and 
flowers all over the world. 

The premium lists which formerly offered prizes for the 
best in size, perfection of bloom, length of stem, new varieties 
and rare accessions are now schedules attempting to call forth 
exhibits showing the use of flowers in the home in an artistic 
manner. ‘‘Artistic arrangement”’ is the indispensable specifica- 
tion. Dining tables, pictures, breakfast trays, mantel pieces, 
windows, dressing-tables—all are important features of flower 
shows, even though the expert plant grower may find it hard 
to find much horticultural value in a tiny vase of dainty vene- 
tian glass, containing three pale, delicate, crooked-stemmed 
roses. 

We must recognize that we are no longer offering prizes 
for mammoth dahlias, and sturdy-stemmed carnations only; 
we wish also to reward the exhibitor who makes the most 
intelligent and artistic use of the flower material already at 
hand in all its horticultural perfection. The judges who are 
qualified to make such choices are obviously not those who 
are trained in growing plants and flowers, but rather those 
who are highly educated in artistic matters, in color, harmony 
and design, if not in actual home decoration. 

The premium lists of the horticultural societies were for- 
merly planned only after hours of patient and careful work in 
order that the wording might be so clear that there could be 
no doubt in the minds of either the exhibitor or the judge 
as to just exactly what each prize was offered for. The garden 
clubs, on the other hand, teeming with new and valuable 
ideas, have failed to appreciate the care and thought put into 
the terse and exact terms of the professional premium lists. 
Few restrictions are laid down, except as to the amount of 
space, and then the judges are asked to base their decision on 
one or more points—not definite points like length of stem, or 
size of bloom, but some such abstract quality as ‘‘charm,”’ 
‘clever imagination’’ or ‘good taste,’’ terms which almost 
never mean just the same thing to any two minds. 

Confusion and dissatisfaction in the judging of flower 
shows has resulted. To remedy this unfortunate situation 
schools or classes for judges are being organized in many 
cities, where, as a doubtful compliment to the intelligence of 
the average woman, suggestions such as the following are 
offered: “‘A judge should be competent to read and interpret 
reading of the schedule.’’ “‘A judge must be able to give 
reasons for his decisions.’ “‘A judge should have an open 
mind, and be without prejudices and antipathies.”’ 
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It is high time that the women who make up the member- 
ship of the garden clubs refuse to allow their common sense 
to lag so far behind their splendid ability and high artistic 
achievements. Two things are necessary. The present, am- 
biguous, unworthy schedule must give way to a premium list 
in which prizes are offered for some very definite project. The 
wording must be—as it has always been in professional circles 
—so clear that no doubt may exist in the minds of either the 
exhibitor or the judge as to exactly what is required. It is the 
chairman of the exhibition committee and not the judge who 
“should see that the exhibits conform to the wording of the 
schedule.’’ And then the judge should be just what one would 
expect, an honest person who can read and understand what 
he reads, and one qualified by training or by natural gifts to 
identify the material presented to him, and to classify it 
according to its merits as called for in the premium list. 

Finally, let us all remember that down deep in our hearts 
we are all poor losers, and that the only exhibitor who is 
really thoroughly satisfied with the judging is the winner of 
the first prize. 

—S. P. Wigglesworth. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


George Forrest, Plant Hunter 


EORGE FORREST, one of the most prominent of latter 
day plant hunters, died suddenly at Tengyueh in China 
on January 5. Forrest was the third of a trio, now gone, to 
which the garden makers of Europe and America owe a great 
debt of gratitude, the two others being Reginald Farrer and 
Ernest H. Wilson. Forrest was just completing his eighth 
journey to China. It was planned to be, as it proved to be, his 
last, but he expected years of greater leisure in his English 
home for putting on paper the results of the many years spent 
botanizing close to the roof of the world. Forrest was an 
indefatigable collector and had the warm support throughout 
his career of Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour, formerly head of the 
Edinburgh botanical gardens. Balfour did much to guide and 
collate the work of Forrest and the teamwork of the two men 
has been of great advantage to the botanical and horticultural 
world. 

Forrest, like Wilson, had a special fondness for rhododen- 
drons and collected many. In the province of Yunnan he 
found, in 1919, three specimens of Rhododendron giganteum 
80 feet high. Much of Forrest’s time was spent in Yunnan, 
where he believed many undiscovered floral treasures still re- 
mained. His last journey was to this region. 

Forrest’s introductions were especially rich in herbaceous 
and alpine plants, but the true measure of his work is yet 
to be made. He would have been fifty-nine in a few weeks, 
but had a robust frame with no indication of the hidden 
weakness which brought about his death. When a lad he 
studied at the Royal Botanic Garden in Edinburgh and won 
the attention of Balfour, then the director, who recommended 
him for a plant hunting venture in southwestern China. This 
was the beginning of Forrest’s explorations. 

Forrest received many honors in his lifetime, among them 
the George Robert White Medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. which was awarded him in 1920. He was 
given the Victoria Medal of Honor in the same year and the 
Veitch Memorial Medal in 1927. He is survived by a widow 
and three sons. 


The Cover Illustration 


HE illustration on the front cover of this issue of Horti- 

culture shows the spruce walk which leads from the garden 
to the orchard at “‘Stonover,’’ the beautiful estate of Miss 
Mary Parsons at Lenox, Mass., which was awarded the silver 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1930. 
The trees are among the most notable features of the estate, 
the evergreens being especially fine. 








How An Expert Makes 





Mrs. H. H. BUXTON, the writer of the following arti- 
cle, is a well known expert and has prepared an exhaustive 
bulletin about begonias, which will soon be published by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 











blooming every month in the year. There are varieties 

that thrive in the sun, and varieties that grow luxuriantly 
in north windows without the sun. Some will thrive any- 
where, with very little care, and some defy the efforts of both 
window gardener and professional florist, like the Calla Lily 
begonia. 

Begonias thrive best in a light, porous soil, composed of 
two parts sandy loam, one part clean sharp sand, one-half 
part old leaf mould, and one-half part well rotted cow 
manure, at least two years old. This should be mixed very 
thoroughly. Successful growing depends as much on good 
drainage as on soil. Bits of broken pots or small stones should 
be placed in the bottom of the pot, and a little sphagnum 
moss over the stones will prevent the earth from sifting 
through. Charcoal, such as is given to chickens, may be 
sprinkled on the sphagnum. It will help to keep the soil 
sweet. 


|: is safe to say that some variety of begonia is to be found 


Moisture and Ventilation 


Water should be given sparingly. There is a mistaken idea 
that begonias, because of their succulent leaves and stems, 
require much water. They enjoy moist air and absorb a great 
deal of their needed moisture through the tiny stomata, or 
breathing pores, on the under side of the leaves. But a wet soil 
is not at all to their liking, and any one whose begonias drop 
their leaves should first make sure that the plant is not too 
wet. Hot, dry air will also cause the leaves to fall. Fresh air 
should be admitted to the room every day, when the sun is 
high, but a direct draught on the plants must be avoided, as 
this is another cause of falling leaves. The air of the room can 
be kept moist by setting the pots on a pan of wet gravel or 
pebbles. Pans of water may be kept on the radiators, but 
best of all is the constantly steaming kettle on the kitchen 
stove. Any one who doubts this has only to look at the plants 
in farmhouse windows, which are the envy and despair of 
city dwellers. 

Let us consider propagation. The begonia is a Summer 
growing plant, some varieties being quite dormant in the 
Winter. Therefore, cuttings should not be taken in the Fall, 
when we take our geranium cuttings, but in the Spring, when 
growth is starting. 

In propagating from the bushy, bedding types, use the 
shoots from the base of the plant, not tip cuttings, for the 
tendency of these tip cuttings is to produce flowers, while 
cuttings from the base of the plant will root more quickly. 
But if you are propagating from the shrubby types, tip cut- 
tings are good. Like geranium cuttings, they should have a 
hard heel, or base, and a soft top. It is wise to start new 
plants every year, for old plants get woody and cease growing. 


Begonias From Cuttings 


It is best to set the cuttings in moist sand. One may use a 
Wardian case, an aquarium covered with a sheet of glass, a 
tound glass display jar, such as grocers use for pickled limes, 
or even a pot of sand with a glass tumbler over it. Shade from 
the sun—a white cloth tied around the jar—will answer, or 
even a newspaper. When moisture appears on the glass, fresh 
air should be admitted. The cover may be left off on sunny 
days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., but should be replaced as night 
comes on. In the Spring, cuttings will root in from 17 to 21 





Begonias Thrive 


days. If taken in the Fall, they may root eventually, but it 
will take much longer, and the growth will be slow until 
Spring approaches. When the cuttings are well rooted, pot 
firmly in small pots, usually the two and one-half-inch size. 
This is important. If a large pot is used, the little plant cannot 
absorb all the moisture, the soil becomes sour, the roots decay 
and the plant dies. 

This method of propagation is excellent for the fibrous 
rooted varieties. Some of the Rex begonias may also be rooted 
from cuttings, but usually leaf cuttings are used. A mature 
leaf may have cuts made on the under side, at the junction of 
the veins, and then be pinned down with a toothpick on a 
sand bed. Roots will form at every cut, followed by the tiny 
plant. This method is not as practical in the house as the leaf 
cutting method, in which the leaves are cut in triangular form, 
with the base at the junction of the veins and the stem. These 
are set with the point in the sand, and in time the little plant 
starts from the base. It is a slow process, and the cutting 
should not be discarded even when it is apparently dead, as 
the new plant may be forming under the soil. 


Insect Pests 


Begonias, like other plants, are subject to insect pests and 
diseases. They are more easily controlled in greenhouses than 
in homes, but the amateur who is determined to grow bego- 
nias well, will usually find a way of control. Eternal vigilance 
is the price one must pay for clean, healthy plants. The aver- 
age house has hot dry air, which furnishes ideal conditions for 
both insects and diseases. So the first steps are to reduce the 
heat and humidify the air. It is wise to discard any plant 
which is badly infested, either with insects or diseases, and so 
prevent further trouble. Occasionally, a begonia becomes in- 
fested with mealy bugs from a nearby coleus, their favorite 
home. This insect appears as a soft, cottony mass, in the axils 
of the leaves or on their under sides. Spray with lemon oil, 
mixed according to the directions on the can, at intervals of 
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A Typical Example of the Star Type Begonia 
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four or five days, until the plant is clean. Red spider some- 
times causes the leaves to turn yellow and drop. Examine the 
leaves with a pocket microscope and the tiny spiders will be 
seen. Apply sharp sprays of cold water daily, and keep the 
plant in as cool a place as possible until you are sure there are 
no more spiders. 

Sometimes, begonia leaves turn brown or look rusty. 
Authorities differ about the cause of this, some declaring that 
it is a physiological disease which is incurable, the only rem- 
edy being to discard the plant. Others say that the leaves are 
being eaten by mite, or thrip, tiny black bugs almost invisible 
to the naked eye. Plants may be sprayed, repeating once a 
week until the last egg is hatched and the last bug is killed. 

—RBessie W. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 





Orchids in a Miniature Greenhouse Designed for Use in a Living-Room 


A Glassed Garden for Orchids 


a practical nature of glassed gardens or terrariums for 
the house in Winter is becoming increasingly apparent. 
These glassed gardens can be used even in homes where win- 
dow gardens of the ordinary type would be out of the ques- 
tion. They have been developed so successfully, too, that they 
are being used even for orchids which, heretofore, have been 
denied the average householder. The form used for orchids is 
really a miniature greenhouse, and is much larger than the 
small terrariums adapted for wildlings. It has a very thin 
frame with large glass, and a sloping top aids in storing up 
heat and moisture, as well as the retention of both. If the top 
is raised a quarter of an inch while the sun is not shining 
directly on the glass, there is plenty of ventilation. At night 
the top is closed entirely. 

If the miniature greenhouse is in direct sunlight, a little 
shading will be needed from February to September, but is 
readily provided by a strip of cheesecloth. The ventilation 
largely controls the temperature, which can always be deter- 
mined by means of a thermometer inside the box. In the base 
of the little greenhouse is a copper pan built into a drawer, 
which slides out at the front, and this pan contains water and 
coke, the water being changed every two weeks. The water 
and wet coke provide the necessary humidity. 

This little miniature greenhouse may be used even in homes 
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where the temperature runs very low by using an electrical 
heating unit and a thermostat. The latter does most of the 
work so that the orchids require little attention at any time. 

It has been found that a surprisingly wide variety of 
orchids can be grown in this manner, the list including 
cattleyas and their hybrids, laeliocattleyas and brassocattleyas, 
cypripediums, dendrobiums and miltonias. Many others have 
been experimented with successfully, too. It is quite possible 
to grow ferns and other moisture loving plants along with the 
orchids to give a decorative effect. 


Beauty of Thyme in Winter 


ITH the increasing use of small evergreen shrubs and 

herbs for small Winter gardens it is well to note to 
what degree these plants hold their green Summer color in the 
middle of Winter. When assembling a test group of all the 
species of thyme and the varieties of the common sort, 
Thymus serpyllum. it is of interest to see how the Summer 
color holds into cold weather. Of course the colors are bright- 
est in coldest Winters; in open seasons there is great browning 
of the foliage of many sorts, but this color returns with the 
sap in Spring, even before the new leaves appear. 

The group here is not yet large enough to give definite 
notes, but I observe that the forms of T. serpyllum with rose, 
scarlet and red flowers, turn a very reddish color in Winter. 
This is an interesting color, but not of the effect of green 
grass. The varieties albus and micans retain the light green of 
Summer, unchanged in all months and temperatures. The 
taller forms, as 7. serpyllum odoratissimus and the variety 
vulgaris, turn a darker color, but still a good green. The 
species hiemalis, vulgaris and zygis, also bushy sorts, are the 
same little green bushes of Summer. The gray TJ. serpyllum 
lanuginosus becomes slightly reddish over the mat of gray. 

There is a similar great range in the Winter browning of 
Phlox subulata. The wild sort turns very brown; so does 
form rosea, and Sensation bleaches to ash brown. The white 
forms stay a pale green, Fairy is very green, of grass tone, 
while Vivid is a dark green, the best so far noted as contrasted 
with the white of the snow. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Japanese Irises in a Pool 


F one has a lily pool and also wants to grow a few Japanese 
irises successfully, he can do so by planting them in pots 
in the pool. It is necessary, according to most authorities, to 
have plenty of water just before and during blooming season; 
and as Japanese irises are a natural accessory to a pool, they 
are generally planted close beside it. If the pool, however, is 
an artificial one, the iris has to be watered a great deal and this 
is bothersome to keep up if one is busy. 

I tried the experiment for several years of planting each 
iris in a box or pot approximately six or eight inches deep 
and perhaps nine inches square. This seemed to be ample soil 
for at least two years. The irises were planted in these recep- 
tacles and set on the ledge of the lily pool, which was eight 
inches below the water line. 

Each Fall they were lifted out and buried in the garden 
until Spring and then, in March or April, set in the pool 
again. This way they had wet ‘‘feet’’ during the blooming 
period and had dry ‘“‘feet’’ in Winter. Also, the flowers were 
larger in comparison with those grown in the garden. 

Irises planted in a pool should be massed for the best ap- 
pearance, and the pots set so that they are just below the 
water line. Otherwise the robins and “‘mud-daubers’’ make 
away with the soil in a short time. 

—Chestine Kendall. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
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if CAN sympathize with Julia H. Cummins (Horticulture, 
January 1). Some years ago moles suddenly made a raid 
on my tulips and in two or three seasons a collection of some 
150 sorts was practically wiped out, including the Krelage 
race of hybrids, since introduced, among them Carrara, Am- 
brosia, Sirene, Alaska and so forth. The moles even took 
dahlias and gladioli that came in their way. Scientists may 
claim that moles are wholly carniverous, but, knowing the 
capacity of a mouse, I am satisfied that no mouse or even a 
nest of mice could follow up a mole and eat up several clumps 
of tulip bulbs, each of six, in the course of a day. I used to 
leave home at 7.30 a.m and 12 hours later find as many as 
five clumps bitten off. It was no chance run of the mole, for I 
could track him from clump to clump in the border and if 
trollius plants came in the line of march, they were bitten off 
also. I lost a collection of new German trollius and also my 
montbretias, from the same cause. Mice? It may be, but only 
once in 11 years have I caught a mouse in the garden and that 
was the ordinary long-tailed house type. 

I have read that a mole must eat every three or four hours, 
consuming his own weight every day, but no mouse could 
manage more than one tulip bulb in the same period. And 
when I stopped planting tulips, the moles seemed to desert the 
older part of the garden and spend their time galloping among 
a big block of polyanthus, occasionally raiding my lily seed- 
ling beds. 

In the Spring of 1930 when they began their antics, I tried 
castor beans and sure enough, the moles soon ceased from 
troubling. Last year not a sign of a mole was seen until the 
Fall, when one deliberately made a ‘“‘blow hole”’ in the rock- 
ery close by the house. A bean or two dropped therein seem- 
ingly was sufficient. 
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My impression is that the moles eat the beans and thereby 
are poisoned. Very few castor oil plants came up, but if the 
moles had ignored them or were driven away, there surely 
would have been a forest of plants. Castor beans are decidedly 
poisonous to humans—not that anyone would want a second 
bite; I have sampled them and once was enough. I hope the 
beans will be tried again by Mrs. Cummins. Let her buy a 
pound of them and go around with a stick and drop a bean 
or two wherever there is a run at every yard or so. [ still 
have half of my pound ready for eventualities. 


HAVE been much interested to note that The Pennsylvania 

Horticultural Society has awarded its gold medal to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon for their estate at Elkins Park, 
which is known as ‘“‘Ronaele Manor.”’ I have visited the estate 
only once, but at that time was greatly impressed with its 
natural beauty. The splendid rolling lawns and superb old 
trees appealed especially to me. The most gorgeous picture must 
come in the Spring, for millions of narcissus blooms are to be 
seen then filling the fine stretches of woodland. There are few 
places in the country, I am sure, where such oceans of narcissi 
can be found and, of course, the naturalistic planting adds to 
the beauty of the picture. 

The gardens are close to the house and include both formal 
and informal plantings, together with rock gardens, a pic- 
turesque pool and a charming vista to a stone tower “‘ruin.”’ 

Mr. Dixon has won many prizes at the orchid shows and 
has one of the finest collections of orchids in the country 
grown in extensive greenhouses. They are under the direction, 
by the way, of Oliver Lines, formerly of Lenox, Mass., and 
at that time an exhibitor at Horticultural Hall in Boston. 





View on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon, Elkins Park, Pa., Awarded a 
Gold Medal by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 


Glen Head New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


IRISES = PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


PEONIES 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Proprietor 

















PLAN NOW FOR SPRING 


CYTISUS NIGRICANS, Spike-Broom (see “Horticulture” of July 
15, page 307), plants in 3- and 4-inch pots, $1.00 each. 


PHLOX E. I. FARRINGTON, one of the finest Pink Phloxes, $2.50 
per 10; $20.00 per 100. 


TEUCRIUM CHAMAEDRYS, excellent for edging, $2.20 per 10; 
$18.00 per 100. 


HYPERICUM OLYMPICUM, extra fine Rock Plant, 50c each; $4.00 
per 10; $35.00 per 100. 


Order Now for Spring Shipment 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. LAWRENCE 


FALMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 





























We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance 

if we do not believe a tree moving job will 

be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 

crew and unexcelled equipment are 

back of these statements. 

May we talk with you about 

your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square ( 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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| Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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EGARDING the forcing of gladiolus (Horticulture, Janu- 
ary 1), it is possible to develop an early strain similar to 
that raised in Southern California, by growing the bulbs 
under glass. Southern California has gladioli almost the year 
around by planting at different dates, those reaching the 
markets from November on, without doubt being cut from 
bulbs that were flowered the previous Winter or grown on 
from bulblets. Florida growers now follow the same practice, 
but at first their efforts to get early flowers from northern 
grown bulbs were failures. 
So far as I am aware, few or none of these southern grown 
early bulbs are sent North, the growers presumably keeping 
them for themselves, although for their latest crops, northern 


_ grown bulbs are probably used. But as stated, any northern 


grower who wants Christmas flowers can have them if he 
properly ripens the bulbs he flowers under glass. 

Bulbs planted in February will flower under glass in April 
or May and be ripe for lifting by July, if not earlier, and can 
be replanted in the Fall. In a couple of seasons such under- 
glass bulbs will almost reverse their season of flowering. 


RS. M. B. BURTON'S rose colored digitalis (Horti- 
culture, January 15) may be Digitalis mariana, de- 
scribed as a native of Spain and a perennial, though I have 
never seen it and, so far as I can trace, it is not listed in 
European seed or plant catalogues. It is possible that the 
form assumed to be laevigata is merely a variation of ambigua. 
The form of ambigua I have is much larger flowered than the 
type usually raised from seed, and it came to me as canadense 
though this name presumably is not authoritative. It makes 
many crowns, is easily divided and has smooth foliage. 


A New Way to Destroy the Japanese Beetle 


AST Summer a large seed establishment conducted tests at 
Bristol, Penn., in the heart of the area infested with Japa- 
nese beetles, with the result that a new and natural control 
was accidentally discovered. A short distance away from the 
main flower trials, a planting was made of ricinus, the castor 
bean. The castor bean has a showy tropical appearance, singly 
or in groups. It is a tender annual and valuable for screens, as 
it grows about 15 feet tall and about seven feet wide. From 
it is derived castor oil, only too well known by children. The 


| Ricinus sanguineus and R. zanzibarensts are the best. 


It was soon discovered that the Japanese beetles left the 
flowers and swarmed over to the castor beans, eating the large 
leaves. These plants, however, caused slow but sure death and 
great piles of beetles were swept up from under them each 
morning. Hundreds of beetles constantly swarmed about the 
plants of the tropics and met destruction. This is a most 
useful discovery, as a ten-cent paper of castor bean seed 
planted a short distance away from a garden will help solve 
the Japanese beetle question in a natural and economical way. 
Incidentally, it was noted in the tests that the beetles desire 
light colored flowers to feed upon. 

—Charles H. Landreth. 


op 1931 I grew two plants of ricinus in my garden, one a 
bronze type, the other a green type. Only once during the 
beetle season did I see a beetle on these plants and this was on 
the green plant. These plants were not sprayed but all the 
other plants that the beetle is known to attack were sprayed. 
The fact that the garden was sprayed will account for the 


| absence of the beetles. Using certain plants that attract beetles 
_ will work the same as traps; that is, the plants will attract 


the beetles to them. I have not heard of any case where the 
beetles were killed by eating ricinus, but I do know that when 
they eat geraniums it kills them. The variety Ruby which is 


| grown in Fairmount Park, Pa., is sure death to beetles. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —David Rust. 
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Plants With Gray Foliage 


ANY plants with decorative gray foliage are in cultiva- 
tion, but for sheer silvery beauty few can equal 
Leucophyta brown. It is probably not hardy in the eastern 
states although I have never heard of its having been given a 
trial. 

Leucophyta browni (sometimes catalogued as Leucophytae 
brown) begins by sending up one or two slight stems. These 
branch and rebranch becoming increasingly numerous and 
intricately interwoven until the plant becomes a bush of 
entangled silver. The small bloom is more of a detriment than 
a decoration for it mars the picture and only interferes with a 
symphony in white and silver which is perfection itself. The 
slender waxy stems are glistening white; the tiny narrow 
leaves are clasping and carried infrequently at even intervals. 
They are soft gray-green, blending imperceptibly into the 
mass of silver. 

Leucophyta browni seems to enjoy sun or half shade, a 
light soil, fair amount of moisture and perfect drainage. With 
us it grows to be a large bush. One in a rock bank is 
over five feet across, almost as wide and about three feet 
high. In colder climates it should prove useful in Winter as 
a house plant and in Summer sunk in the gray garden or 
wherever its beauty shows to best advantage. It is easily 
raised from slips. 

One of the chief merits of Leucophyta brown1 is its lasting 
quality when cut. It makes a perfect accompaniment to other 
cut plants, serving as a foil for flowers of strong coloring and 
blending well with the softer shades. It will permit constant 
picking for cut flowers and I have never yet kept a flower until 
it withered, one month (up to date) being the limit of time 
which one has been allowed to remain in a vase. This charac- 





teristic of endurance should appeal to florists. The interwoven | 


stems can be extricated from the plant without making any 
impression on the whole effect. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 


Three Heralds of Spring 


b e-- yellow whitlow grass, Draba repens, is a little carpeter 
with tiny clusters of pale golden flowers. It is very hardy 
and can hardly wait for the calendar Spring to come before 
spreading its golden carpet. 

On January 27 the buds were formed but this is, of course, 
an unusual year. It precedes Alyssum saxatile, and continues 
to bloom for a long time. Its average height is three to four 
inches but it elongates its flowering stem to six inches. It likes 
a sunny spot with good drainage. If, after flowering, the 


stems are clipped back, it produces a new growth that stays | 


neat until flowering season comes again. 

A new crucifer similar to the drabas with gray foliage and 
pure white flowers bears the name of Schivereckia (Alyssum) 
bornmulleri. It is comparable to the arabis and iberis, with 


myriads of flowers in clusters entirely hiding the foliage. It | 


blooms a month ahead of these old charmers and continues 
until their act goes on. The gray foliage makes a neat appear- 
ance for the rest of the year. It, too, needs a sunny, well 
drained spot, but is excellent in the rock garden and for 
edgings. 

Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea is the first of the borage 
family to flower in the Spring. Its new growth is already 
venturing upwards (January 27). By the end of March or 
the first week in April its pink buds and latterly deep blue 
blossoms will present a blue spot in the garden rivalling the 
blue squills and grape hyacinths. Unlike them, however, it 
maintains a succession of foliage after flowering that is neat 
and attractive. This extremely hardy plant maintains itself by 
a tough rootstock that thrives by frequent division. It revels 
in a deep, rich, moist soil. Its place in the rock garden is near 
the pool or at least where it will never dry out. 


Cranford, N. J. —Roderick M. Crocket. 





chrysanthemums 


" Opankdrestielg-sumaprinas Now you 
can choose from three beautiful 
new Bristol introductions: Daybreak, 
which bears gorgeous three-inch, 
shell-pink blooms, like those of the 
popular new Seashell; Vivid, a hand- 
some crimson in color, like the American Beauty Rose, which 
grows to 2)4 feet; Yellow Gem, one of the finest pompons, whose 
dainty, little one-inch blooms are a bright canary yellow. Potted 
plants: 50c each; $5.00 per dozen. Field plants: 75c each; $7.50 per 
dozen. Whether you plant one or all, you are assured of beauti- 
ful Chrysanthemums—in full flower before the late October frosts. 


RISTOL: NURSERIES - INC: 


And may we remind you of the many other fine Bristol introduc- 
tions, now old favorites, which have been carefully chosen for the 
hardy garden, in keeping with Bristol’s policy of pre-selection. They 
are described in the Bristol Catalog, which also tells about many 
other choice, pre-selected plants. Send for a copy now. Free in New 
England, N.Y., N. J., Pa., Ohio, Mich., Ind., Ill., Del., Maryland and 
the District of Columbia; elsewhere, 50c. Please address Dept. 16. 
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Rare Foreign and Native Rock Plants 


Saxifraga 
Burseriana 
Magna 





Two illustrated catalogues—foreign and native plants—50c each, 
credited first order. 


J.C. BENNETT R.M.D.3 __ Victoria, B. C. 















‘Finest AA Ul-purpose Ferti lizer 
pP —flumus 


the most for your money, 
best for your plants 


Nature’s own method of fertilizing and it can’t 
be beat. Sold in BIG 3 bushel bags, finely 
ground peat moss-cow manure bedding, dehy-: 
drated, then processed to give you many, many 
times more food value than common barnyard 
manure. At all good dealers. Let us tell you 
more about Driconure. Write. 
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ATKINS &s DURBROW, INC. 165-K John St,NEW YORK,NY. 
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Finest of the Globe 


Flowers 


TROLLIUS 
LEDEBOURI 


Three feet high with large, shining, 
glowing, orange flowers, blooming 
in June. 

$5 a dozen 


$35 for 100 
AMY HORE 


GROWER OF CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


TRAINED FRUIT TREES 


FOR 


WALLS and GARDENS 


All Shapes, including Fan, Double U’s, 
Palmette, Verrier. Send for circular. 


ARTISTREE NURSERY 
BRANFORD CONN. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World's Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 

















"TOP NOTCH GLADIOLUS" 


"Glorious Peonies" and 
"Lovely Lilies" 
SEND FOR LIST 


1. S. HENDRICKSON 
BOX F JAMESPORT, L. I., 


NEWER GLADS 


Extra high in quality; guaranteed true 
in name. Very moderate in price. 
My list of Gladiolus will surely interest you. 


Just Drop a Card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 
WINDSOR 


N.Y. 











CONN. 


RETAIL CATALOGS 


And Wholesale Lists are now ready. If you wish 
High Quality Gladiolus bulbs at Low prices, please 
write for one. 

E. I. FARRINGTON 
Our new commercial yellow, attractively low 
priced for 1932. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








KUNDERD’'S 


BEAUTIFUL NEW 






Plant the finest 
Gladioli in the world—the cost is 
no greater. There isa big surprise in 


Kunderd's 1932 Catalog—it contains 
$ 0 varieties that have never been 
, onueies ed for beauty and type. New 
ollec ieee are offered and startling 
LOW RICES announced. M “ 


Kune a harvested, this year, his 
finest and most beautiful bulb crop. 
His FREE BOOK makesit possible 
to grow healthy bulbs perfectly ae 
from all disease and insect pes 

Send for this FREE book of ioe panes. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 281 Lincoin Way West, Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me the FREE 1982 Kunderd Gladiolus Book. 


Name 
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ARCH is the flower show month. It seems fitting, there- 
fore, that garden clubs should devote their March pro- 
grams to a study of the principles involved in an exhibition 
of flowers and plants and to consider their application at the 
different shows. It is suggested that the program take the 
form of an abbreviated course in exhibiting and judging. 
With the material now on hand, based on reports which have 
been published about the several three or four day courses of 
the past two years, it should be possible to prepare a sum- 
mary giving at least the fundamentals. 


There might be a brief address prepared by one of the | 
members, followed by a general discussion. Probably a better | 


plan, however, is to prepare a series of questions and answers 
covering the subject in a broad way to follow the introduc- 
tory lecture or informal talk. The questions should be put to 
the class by the chairman and answered from the floor, either 
verbally or in writing. It is well to take the questions and 
answers one at a time. A satisfactory answer to each question 
should have been decided upon in advance and the best answer 
from the class should be the one which comes closest to it. 

It would be feasible to have a number of simple flower 
arrangements made up by members of the club for judging. 
A prize might be given to the arrangement judged the best. 

Most of the work done in connection with the various 


| garden courses has dealt with judging only, but it is just as 


important to consider the exhibitor’s viewpoint, and there 
should be a discussion of the most important matters to be 
kept in mind when setting up exhibits of various kinds. 

A meeting such as the one outlined will almost inevitably 
result in the holding of a club exhibition later in the season 
when outdoor flowers are available and should do much to 


raise the character of such an exhibition and improve the 


work of the judges. Most of the literature on this subject has 
been produced in the last two years, but a fairly large amount 


_ is now available. 





| of special flower societies, such as the 


The following articles in recent issues of Horticulture 
might be consulted: February 15, 1931, p. 70, ‘Flower 
Show Judging Explained’’; November 1, 1931, p. 459, 
“Planning and Arranging Flower Shows,” p. 464, “Judging 
of Flower Shows’’; November 15, 1931, p. 483, “‘Chicago’s 
School of Judging’; January 1, 1932, p. 16, ““Answers to 
Garden School Questions’’; February 1, 1932, p. 49, ‘“‘Penn- 
sylvania Flower Lovers Study Judging.”’ 

Other references include: 
Edith R. Fisher (The Macmillan Co.); ‘‘Garden Clubs; 
their activities and organization’’ by Florence C. Speller 
(Mohawk Press); ‘‘Pages From a Garden Note-book’’ by 
Mrs. Francis King (Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; “‘1001 Garden 
Questions Answered”’ by Alfred C. Hottes (A. T. DelaMare 
Co., Inc.) ; 
locher (Meredith Publishing Co.) : 
tions, 
tendent of Documents, U. S. D. A. (price $.10) 
Judging of Amateur Flower Shows,” 1931-1932, from the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, 277 Park Ave., 
New York City (price $.27); and references in publications 
“Rose Annual’”’ of the 
American Rose Society. 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 
will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 
for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 
our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


“The Garden Club Manual” by | 





“The Garden-club Handbook” by Fae Hutten- | 
“Horticultural Exhibi- | 
’’ Miscellaneous Publication, No. 85, from the Superin- | 
“Notes for | 


| 
| 
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USE PETUNIAS 


To Create New Effects in Your 
1932 Garden! 


The colors are lovely. Each will ex- 
cite the admiration of your friends. 


Balcony Rose, Dark Red or Blue. Bloom 
profusely. Gorgeous in window boxes, 
baskets and hanging pots. 

Pkt. 20c, 1/16 oz. $1.25 

Balcony Star of California. Unique in its 
velvety violet shade overlaid with crim- 
son. Beautifully starred white. Pkt. 50c 

Madonna. New Double White. oo excep- 
tional snowy white. kt. $1.00 

Fringed Royal Purple. Large oak fine. Ap- 
peals to modern minds. Pkt. $1.00 

Theodosia. A fascinating fringed rose pink. 
Wonderful combined with Fringed Royal 
Purple. kt. 50c 


This Superb Collection of 7 pkts. $3.25 


These seven are shown in full color on 
cover of our 1932 catalogue, that is free 
for the asking. Of course, you'll want it! 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Hardy Cyclamen 
See “Horticulture,” Nov. 15, page 488 


Send for our new circular offering 
them, and also Violet Rosina; Violas 
Jersey Gem, White Gem, and Apricot; 
named varieties of Heucheras, Helian- 
themums, Campanulas, Saxifrages, and 
Thymes, suitable for the Rock Garden. 


Complete catalog, ready in March, 
will be mailed on request. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 


SHELBURNE VERMONT 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 
1932 CATALOG 


Issued Early in January 





+ 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 
Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 











Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 


Katirseny SERVICE 
[a 


50 Church Street New York City 












money saving prices -- 357 new 
varieties of annuals, perennials, 
a shrubs, seeds, bulbs. 66 years 
“Garden Headquarters” means the highest quality 
at lowest cost. 





Insure success with your 
garden. New collections at 


1932 Catalog FREE 


© with Valuable Rebate Coupon 
FREE] - 


e catalog. Richly illustrated 
ual colors. 
BRONZE MEDAL 





Ooms fete Rt 
own in their 


Gives —— andcult 
in flower and vegetabie 


to Gar Clubs’ | $c@Ping subjects. 
Fulldetaile see apes nos upon weed fee She on your par 


page 6 in 1932 
catalog. 
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Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 


Hardy — Introduced by E. H. Wilson 
Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 
berry variety with graceful, arching 
branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18”"—B & B—$1.50 each 
Berberis julianae—Wintergreen Bar- 
berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. 1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the a Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 
| each (3 in all) for $3.00 


Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 


See July 15‘ leona p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 
Growers of Rare Shrubs 


HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





- . 
Gentiana Sino-Ornata 
and Farreri, Purdomi, Acaulis, Mengiesii, etc. 
PRIMULA — Littoniana, Florindae, Nutans, 


Forrestii, Microdonta, Rosea. Also Meconopsis, 
Dwarf rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Androsaces, etc. 


ROCKMARGE Alpine Gardens 


MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART MEDINA, WASH. 





NATIVE AND IMPORTED 


ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


Rare plants, bulbs and shrubs fromall parts 
of the world, with correct descriptions and 
cultural directions, in our 008 44-page 
catalog. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the “‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 





CHOICE WILD FLOWERS 


2 Hepaticas, 4 Violets, 3 red Trilliums, 3 Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit, 3 Bishop’s Cap, 2 Dutchman's 
og, Breeches, 3 False Solomon's Seal 

$3 F.0.B., $3.25 Prepaid ,. 

© Other wild flowers, perennials, 

Jy evergreens, Be yr Cata- 







WAKE ROBIN FARM 
W.H. Wood Indiana, Pa. 








Herbaceous Perennials 


Natives Shrubs 


Catalogue on Request 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Ashbourne Rd., Cheltenham, Pa. 











Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 


Choice line of 

——_ : : wnt Strubs, Vines 
Native Plaat i on 

Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Est. 1866 





HORTICULTURE 


Perennial Cynoglossums and Their Kin 


N an article in Horticulture for September 1, 1931, Mr. 
Dunn remarks that cynoglossums, other than C. nervosum, 
are either annual or biennial. C. grande of the Pacific Coast 
is certainly an exception for it is one of the most lasting 
perennials that I know and a very handsome plant at that. 
From a large, deep seated, branching root, it produces one or 
more stems with large leaves shaped like a hound’s-tongue, 
hence the generic name. 

The flowering stem is leafless but branching into an upright 
panicle with many deep blue flowers having a white rim 
below the center. The contrast is lovely. It is not our earliest 
wild flower but nearly so and its 12- to 18-inch stems make 
a fine show. 

When I was a boy I used to transplant them from the wild 
but with little success, and in my later gardening years l| 
tried many times to move them while in full growth but 
before the flowering period, only to find that my plants either 
died down and ripened at once or made only a feeble new 
growth. 

An experience in handling silene roots led me to dig them 
after Spring growth was over and they were ripening and to 
store in pits with barely moist earth. It proved to be just the 
method as it is with eastern mertenias, and now our cynoglos- 
sum, handled ripe and dormant, grows and succeeds most 
easily. 

With us it is more often found in open woods of deciduous 
trees but does not do at all badly in full sun. It can be pro- 
duced from root cuttings and where a plant is dug the root 
ends left in the ground often make good plants. 

In western America we have lappula, another cousin in the 
mertensia-cynoglossum-anchusa group, and they, too, are 
very well worth while. Lappula velutina is found in our 
mountains at about 5,500 to 7,000 feet or in the upper pine 
belt, and there it grows in rather rich but mellow woodlands 
with thin undergrowth. 

Its root and leaf habit is just like that of a mertensia but 
instead of a tubular flower it has a flower like a cynoglossum, 
salver shaped, deep blue, and white rimmed. I quite fell in 
love with it in the Sierras. It, too, like mertensias, should be 
dug ripe and dormant and so handled. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


A Beautiful Flowering Raspberry 


F I were asked to make a choice among all deciduous flower- 
ing shrubs, I believe it would fall unhesitatingly on Rubus 








_ WEST NEWBURY 


deliciosus, the Rocky Mountain flowering raspberry. It pos- | 


sesses most of the fine qualities which we look for in an 
outstanding shrub and has some good points not attributed 
to others. It is of superlative value in eastern gardens, or any- 
where that it is hardy. 

Unlike R. odoratus, the more popular flowering raspberry 
of the eastern United States, this one does not spread rapidly 
from the root and, therefore, is much safer to use among 
choice and weak plants. It makes a four- to five-foot plant, 
growing into graceful clumps, with its thornless branches 
rather densely clothed in lobed, round or kidney-shaped leaves. 


| Words cannot convey the charm of this plant and they utterly | 


fail when it comes to the task of describing its beauty in June, 
when it is lost beneath a canopy of pure white, single “‘roses’’ 
that are as much as two inches in diameter. Such praise may 
seem too lavish, but the plant deserves all this and much more. 
Apparently, it is adapted to either full sun or partial shade, 
and is not fastidious in its other cultural needs. Any common 
garden soil seems to satisfy it, but, if it could speak its prefer- 
ence, I imagine it would ask for one containing leaf mold. 


-—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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WINTER 
GARDEN 
PLANTING 


Here at Cherry Hill we are prepared to 
furnish and plant large specimen trees 
and shrubs with a frozen ball of earth. 
This can be done more easily and 
cheaper during the Winter months than 
at any other time. 


Ask for our special list of SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES. 


Our new catalog will soon be from the 
press and will contain many bargains in 
ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — 
SHADE TREES — FLOWERING 
SHRUBS and VINES. 


Then, perhaps, you will need for your 
Spring planting some of our CHOICE 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Please feel free to consult us about your 
planting problems. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
MASS. 








Iris Root Rot 
Delphinium “Blacks” 


CUPRO — JABONITE 


For prevention and eontrol of Iris Root rot 
Pound Sprinkler cans $1.00 postpaid 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


GORDON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
1406-8 WEST 9 KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 








RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. 





IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


Boxwood 





| After years of search, many rare, 
| old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 
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Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden Publications 


THE PLANT WORLD. By C. Stuart Gager 
A popular survey of botanical problems 
and results. 136 pages, 79 illustrations. 
Bound in stiff paper. 75 cents 

POPULAR GUIDE BOOKS 


No. 2. Gardens Within a Garden: A gen- 
eral guide to the grounds of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 36 pages, 
16 illustrations, folding map. 25 cents 

No. 3. The Story of Our Metate: AChron- 
icle of Corn. By Dr. F. W. Hodge, 
Curator, Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation. 25 pages, 14 
illustrations. 25 cents 

No. 5. The Rock Garden of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. By Montague Free. 
55 pages, 28 illustrations. 35 cents 


No. 6. Japanese Potted Trees (Hochi- 
noki). By Bunkio Matsuki. 11 pages, 
11 illustrations. 25 cents 


Remittance should accompany orders 


ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
BROOKLYN N.Y..U.8.A. 





GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


A Magazine of distinction and authority 
for those who garden seriously. Sound, 
practical, up-to-the-minute advice, writ- 
ten by experienced gardeners. Single 
copies, 25c each; twelve months, $2.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Cc. W. WILLIS 


Landscape Gardener 


GROUNDS AND GARDENS 

planned and laid out. Planting super- 

vised. The desired effect at moderate 

expense. Estimates. 

14 SPRINGS ROAD, BEDFORD, MASS. 
Telephone Lexington 1161 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power 
Qultivator for Garden- 
ers, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers. 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CoO. 
1084 33rd Ave. SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 


No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 


F.O.B. Cars Philadelphia 
10 bales ; es bale 
= ro 


io en ‘Special Prices 


Sheep Manure .... 

Cow Manure 

Bone Meal 

Del. Phila. and vicinity 


Why Pay More? 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 








FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture 50 cents 


House Plants and How to 
Grow Them 


Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them 


25 cents 


25 cents 


Grape Culture 10 cents 





Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 











HORTICULTURE 


Treatment of the Formosa Lily 


N the issue of Horticulture for January 15 (Page 28) it is 
stated that Lilium philippinense formosanum is ‘‘not en- 
tirely hardy.’’ Here in Massachusetts it has passed through the 
last two Winters without protection of any kind, but it also 
winters where it is very much colder than here. Being a very 
heavy stem rooter, this fine, late-flowering lily requires deep 
planting. Good drainage is essential, too, as, indeed, it is for 
every lily. As it does not flower until September in Massachu- 
setts, seeds will not ripen outdoors, but if flowering stalks are 
cut off below the ground with some stem roots attached, 
potted and placed in a greenhouse or warm room, they will 
ripen nicely. 

I note that there is a tendency among English lily specialists 
to drop the word philippinense. This seems very sensible. Be- 
cause a tender lily utterly unsuited for culture outdoors any- 
where in the United States was named philippinense, there is 
no good reason for attaching it to the fine hardy variety from 
the highlands of Formosa. By all means let us eliminate need- 
less Latin names. At the lily conference to be held under the 
auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society, which now has a 
special committee to deal with liliums, fritillarias and nomo- 
charis, in July, 1933, the question of nomenclature is one 
which will no doubt receive much attention. 


—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


January Blooming of Winter Jasmine 


PLANT of Jasminum nudiflorum was given me about 
eight years ago and I planted it in a corner of a piazza, 
facing about southeast. Every year during January it has 
blossomed, some years more than others, according to the 
mildness of the weather. 
The buds grow opposite each other from a smooth dark 


| green stem in two’s and sometimes three’s at intervals of from 
| one inch to one and three-quarters inches. The buds them- 


selves are a waxy yellow color, about three-quarters of an 


| inch long, with a beautiful shading of red on the sides and 


tip. The flower, one inch or more across, is a beautiful yellow 


| with six petals and will keep in water in the house for a week. 


Jasminum nudiflorum is a vine, and each year’s growth, 
sometimes three feet in length, bends toward the ground; 
where it touches it roots. I give my plant no protection and 


| cut it pretty severely for forcing each year. It apparently has 


no insect enemies and the small leaves appearing in the Spring 
keep green until heavy frost. January 30, 1932, I counted 
some 60 blossoms and there were hundreds of buds. My piant 
is about seven feet tall and three or four feet across. 


—R. L. Shewell. 
Milton, Mass. 


A New Begonia From Africa 


EGONIA< englert has been practically unknown in this 
country, until the recent arrival of seeds from Kew Gar- 
dens, England. It is a species from tropical East Africa, an 


annual type, easily grown from seed. The plant is tall, 
slender, and conspicuously hairy, the pale green stems closely 
spotted with dark red spots. Each spot is set with red hairs a 
quarter of an inch long, so that the appearance of the plant 
is actually furry. Each hairy leaf stem is clasped by large, pale 
green stipules. The leaf itself is bright green, veined with red, 
very flat, and closely covered, both upper and under surfaces, 
with short, glistening white hairs. The serrate edges are 
| faintly outlined in red. The flowers are pink, borne on long 
| peduncles, but the hairy leaves and stems excel the flowers in 
| beauty. 
—Bessie W. Buxton. 


| Peabody, Mass. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








) WANTED — Practical, experi- 
enced gardener wishes position as care- 
taker; understands all work in upkeep of 
well conducted estate; honest and reliable. 
American, single, best of references, al- 
ways takes great interest in work. Do land- 
scape of any type. At liberty February 1st, 
Prefer Long Island. H. J. O., P. O, Box 572, 
Bangall, N. Y. 





Young American man, 28, desires work in 
greenhouse or on private estate. Some ex- 
Soeneat in grafting and propagating plants, 
everal years’ experience in outdoor gar- 
dening in vegetables, flowers, and shrubs. 
Best of references furnished. Address Em, 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wants position. Long experience 
in greenhouse, flower garden, vegetables, 
shrubbery, etc. Twenty-nine years of age, 
married, four children. Vicinity of Phila- 
delphia ‘preferred. Address W. D., Care of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Landscape Architect and Horticulturist 
wishes position as manager on private 
estate. Thoroughly experienced in all fea- 
tures of the development and maintenance 
of superior estates. W. W. G., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, German, married, no chil- 

dren. University graduated horticulturist 

and agriculturist desires change of posi- 

so E. 8S., Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, 
ass. 





Head Gardener. Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thoroughly 
experienced in care and maintenance of 
qeceee. trees, shrubs and rock gardens. 

ferences. Apply R. P. F., Care of “Hor- 


ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, position as caretaker or gardener. 
Can take full responsibility; understand 
stock and poultry. Single, nationality 
Dutch. Best of references. V. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full Saree. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. OC. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Experienced in 
greenhouse, general outside upkeep on pot 
vate estates. we ~ aged, — 
references. O. A., Care of “Ho jon ag 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener’s Assistant: Thoroughly experi- 
enced all branches on private estate, green- 
house experience. Single, American, age 
82; chauffeur’s license. Best references. 

L. E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 





Young woman wants position in florist store 

or greenhouse. Has had nearly seven years’ 

experience in retail florist store. Oan fur- 

nish good references. Single. Graduate of 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. Ad- 

gress Ame, Care of “‘Horticulture,”” Boston, 
ass. 





Young woman, trained in landscape design 
and horticulture desires eaten, Ma for 
garden supervision and maintenance 

by the day considered. Desirable oe 
Address B. E. N., in care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener, working, married, age 39; 
22 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of gardening and upkeep of —_— 
estate. Excellent references. G. J. O., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Florist: American, single, 23, with col- 
legiate, private and commercial experience, 
specialty Roses; is open for engagement. 
Address Robert H. Macfarlane, New —?. 
shire Experimental Station, Durham, N. H. 





